Lysenko was simply of
the opinion that there was
no such thing as intraspecific
competition.
But when we were at
school, did we not, together
with theorems in Euclid,
study calculations which
showed that one pair of ele-
phants could fill the world with
elephants in the course of
seven hundred and something
years, and that one dandelion
plant could fill the world
with dandelions in less than ten years, if all the young ele-
phants survived and all the winged dandelion seeds sprouted?
There appeared to be nothing to argue about. "Struggle for
existence," was the conclusion drawn in the textbooks. Only
a tiny fraction of the newborn creatures survive. The rest
are destroyed in the ruthless battle of life. And the text-
books capped this with the observation: "This battle is ex-
ceptionally fierce, of course, among the individuals of the
same species, for they all demand the same thing from external
environment. Hence, they, first of all, come into conflict
with each other."
Lysenko was perfectly well aware that in the opinion of
"many (if not alb Darwinists," these arguments led with
.inexorable logic to intraspecific competition. Recognition
of this competition was even "taken out of the brackets/*
as it were, assigned to the category of copybook truisms not
worth rehashing. Their comforting presence behind the scenes
was taken for granted as an additional guarantee of the
stability of the edifice that is being erected, in the same way
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